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THE ARTIST 



PORTION OF A 

DISH IN ENAMEL 

BY J. COURTOIS 

AFTER A DESIGN 

BY RAPHAEL 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 



From * On the Theory and Practice 
of Art-Enamelling upon Metals ' 

(If estminster : 

A. Constable &» Co.) 




THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS. By his Son, John Guille- 
Millais. 2 vols., 8vo. Methuen & Co. 
As a contribution to the publications of a Christmas 
season's presentation books, Mr. J. G. Millais's two hand- 
some octavo volumes, with their hundreds of illustrations 
on the glaziest of china-clay paper, will be as welcome to 
the many purchasers of such works as were the annual 
contributions to the Academy by the late President him- 
self. In this sense both author and publisher — particu- 
larly the latter — may be fairly complimented on their 
production. As a serious effort, however, into the region 
of biographical literature, the * Life and Letters ' afford 
little or no foundation for any such claim. Whatever 
may be the opinion on the art-work of Millais, whatever 
may be the judgment finally to be passed on his life and 
career as a man or as a worker, the story of this life and 
its work as presented in these volumes is lamentably lack- 
ing in proportion, impartiality, finish, dignity, or true 
sympathy. A mistaken indulgence in filial affection and 
admiration has evidently aberrated the writer's sense for 
artistic reticence, and to the same source must be ascribed 
the bad effects from emotions which have played havoc 



with another sense necessary to the biographer — the sense 
of justice towards critics. In this latter respect Mr. J. G . 
Millais might have followed his father's example. Millais 
may have been deeply hurt by the attitude the critics 
assumed towards his work at a time when he had not as 
yet compelled homage ; but that homage, when it came, 
served but to bring into prominence the sweetness of his 
nature, and he could well rest content, as he did, in the 
reflection that time had justified him. Mr. J. G. Millais 
has thought it well to indulge in expressions of sarcasm 
and in petty jibes. This we regret ; for what, at any rate, 
might be accepted as an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of a father, is thus marred by an apologist's bad taste. 
Surely Millais requires no apologist! The man whom 
Mr. Millais is so delighted to honour is wrongly presented 
if even the least of his admirers find cause for vexation oi 
spirit. This is not the manner in which to present to an 
almost uncritical and certainly partial public the picture 
of a life which shall be at once faithful, interesting, and 
inspiring. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF MILLAIS 



For there are many parts both in the character and 
career of Millais which lend themselves as subject-matter 
fcr abiding treatment ; but these are also parts which can 
be very easily exaggerated and melodramatised. In Mr. 
J. G. Millais's ' Life ' of his father there is too much of 
such exaggeration and not a tittle of melodrama. Millais's 
life was one of noble and consistent devotion to his art ,• 
it had no picturesque struggles, such as one reads of in the 
stories of Michael Angelo or Cellini. It was earnest and 
simple, even as was his character, and an earnest and 
simple statement was all that was required. The struggles, 
such as they were, were necessary to the assertion of the 
genius of the man, and their narration need not the aid of 
lime-light or slow music. 

Apart from this deficiency in literary skill and this in- 
capacity to appreciate the dignity of the office of bio- 
grapher, Mr. J. G. Millais was evidently hampered in his 
task by want in knowledge of technical matters — a want 
which has sent him to more competent critics, with the 
result that we have large extracts from Ruskin, Spielmann, 
Stephens, Armstrong, and others. In a drawing-room 
table-book the inclusion of these might be pardoned ; in a 
serious biography they ought to be superfluous and always 
must be undignified. 

But Mr. Millais had a picturesque and attractive sub- 
ject ; so that, in spite of the shortcomings and faults we 
have indicated, his work is often 
extremely interesting. Mr. Millais 
was, of course, furnished with in- 
formation which could not be 
common knowledge. He had 
access to letters, documents, draw- 
ings recollections and apprecia- 
tions, which in themselves would 
form sufficient material to attract 
thousands of readers eager to know 
somewhat of the private life of the 
popular painter. All such informa- 
tion is richly scattered throughout 
these pages. But Mr. Millais had 
the special advantage of being the 
son of the great artist, and of this 
advantage he has not failed to avail 
himself — notably in the stories of 
how many of the pictures came to 
be painted. In the account of the 
completion of The Last Trek, 1 the 
writer reaches a beautiful pathos. 

Of Millais's early life, previous to 
the days of companionship with 
Holman Hunt, there are one or 
two reminiscences which show the 
charm in the lad — a charm which 
remained his peculiar and delight- 
giving possession throughout life. 
It gives him, even in old age, a 
youthfulness and heartiness as well 
as kindliness, which endeared him 
to all who had the privilege of his 
friendship or acquaintance. 

A chapter in the first volume 
which will be read with more than 
usual interest is that entitled ' Pre- 
Raphaelitism : Its Meaning and its 
History.' Mr. Millais is anxious 
to place his father's share in this 
movement in its true position, and 
although the student may be aware 
of the facts, popular knowledge 
requires correcting. All, or nearly 
all, the credit for this movement 
is commonly ascribed to Rossetti. 
Two extracts from this chapter, 



from statements made by Holman Hunt and Millais, may 
serve to outline the genesis of the * Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood.' Here is Holman Hunt's version, addressed to Mr. 
J. G. Millais :— 

1 (i It was in the beginning of the year 1848, that your 
father and I determined to adopt a style of absolute inde- 
pendence as to art, dogma, and convention : this *vs called 
< Pre-Raphaelitism.' D. G. Rossetti was already my 
pupil, and it seemed certain that he also, in time, would 
work on the same principles. He had declared his inten- 
tion of doing so, and there was beginning to be some talk 
of other artists joining us, although in fact some were only 
in the most primitive stages of art. . . . 

1 " Meanwhile, D. G. Rossetti, himself a beginner, had 
not got over the habit (acquired from Madox Brown) of 
calling our art i Early Christian j ' so one day, in my 
studio, some time after our first meeting, I protested, say- 
ing that the term would confuse us with the German 
Quattro Centists. I went on to convince him that our 
real name was ( Pre-Raphaelites,' a name which we had 
already so far revealed in frequent argument that we 
had been taunted as holding opinions abominable enough 
to deserve burning at the stake. He therefore, with a pet 
scheme of an extended co-operation still in mind, amended 
my previous suggestion by adding to our title of ' Pre- 
Raphaelite ' the word c Brotherhood.' " 




FROM * THE LIFE /fND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS * 
LonJcn : Methuen & Co.) 
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FROM 'THE LIFE AKD LklTERS OF SIR JOHN E. M1LLJ1S' 
{London : Methuen & Co.) 



Here is Millais's own version : — 

' " I doubt very much whether any man ever gets the 
credit of being quite square and above board about his life 
and work. The public are like sheep. They follow each 
other in admiring what they don't understand, and rarely 
take a man at what he is worth. If you effect a mysterious 
air, and are clever enough to conceal your ignorance, you 
stand a fair chance of being taken for a wiser man than you 
are ; and if you talk frankly and freely of yourself and your 
work, as you know I do, the odds are that any silly rumour 
you may fail to contradict will be accepted as true. This 
is just what has happened to me. The papers are good 
enough to speak of me as a typical English artist j but 
because in my early days I saw a good deal of Rossetti — 
the mysterious and un-English Rossetti — they assume that 
my Pre-Raphaelite impulses in pursuit of light and truth 
were due to him. All nonsense ! My pictures would have 
been exactly the same if I had never seen or heard of 
Rossetti. I liked him very much when we first met, 
believing him to be (as perhaps he was) sincere in his 
desire to further our aims — Hunt's and mine — I always 
liked his brother William much better. D. G. Rossetti, 
you must understand, was a queer fellow, and impossible 
as a boon companion — so dogmatic and so irritable when 
opposed. His aims and ideals in art were likewise widely 
different from ours, and it was not long before he drifted 



away from us to follow his own peculiar 
fancies. What they were may be seen from 
his subsequent works. They were highly 
imaginative and original, and not without 
elements of beauty, but they were not Nature. 
At last, when he presented for our admiration 
the young women which have since become 
the type of Rossettianism, the public opened 
their eyes in amazement. " And this," they 
said, " is Pre-Raphaelitism ! " It was nothing 
of the sort. ThePre-Raphaelites had but one 
idea — to present on canvas what they saw in 
Nature : and such productions as these were 
absolutely foreign to the spirit of their work. 
The only one of my pictures that I can think 
of as showing what is called the influence of 
Rossetti is the Isabella, in which some of the 
vestments were worked out in accordance 
with a book of mediaeval costumes which he 
was kind enough to lend me. It was Hunt 
— not Rossetti — whom I habitually consulted 
in case of doubt . . . We worked together 
then, and constantly criticised each other's 
pictures. 1 ' ' 

In 1853, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
had, in the words of Holman Hunt, become 
'a solemn mockery, and died of itself.' The 
work Millais accomplished while a member 
of the Brotherhood and the story of his 
gradual departure from its principles is care- 
fully told by Mr. Millais. There is no 
doubt that the years of devotion the artist 
gave to them had their beneficial effect on 
his after work. So severe an apprenticeship 
could not but prove salutary, more especially 
to so honest and sincere a worker. 

Millais's career was an astonishingly suc- 
cessful one. While yet a boy-student his 
father and mother assisted him with their 
appreciation and trust. They had faith in 
their child, and the knowledge of this stirred 
to greater and greater effort. At the very 
outset of his student life he was distinguished. 
He found friends everywhere who believed in 
him and who loved him. The close of his career saw him 
at the head of his brotherhood and the friend of princes and 
statesmen. To his honour be it said that success never 
tainted the purity of his soul or found him less gracious, 
less true-hearted, or less generous. It may be that future 
generations shall fun ish critics whose estimate of Millais's 
work will differ largely from that formed by his con- 
temporaries. It may be even that one's definition of art 
is not fulfilled by the achievements of this indefatigable 
worker. Perhaps the highest art requires for its perfect 
expression something more than an intuitive facility in 
mere draughtsmanship or an exquisite perception of the 
value of colour. Even on a low estimate, then, Millais 
must always be appreciated for that remarkable series of 
portraits which form a gallery of the Victorian age as 
interesting and as rich as any that the past ages have 
furnished us. 

The publishers, we regret to say, have nowhere (so far 
as we have noticed) made any acknowledgments to the 
makers of the beautiful blocks from which the illustrations 
have been printed. Both block maker and printer are to 
be congratulated on the care they have evidently bestowed. 
We wish it had been possible to use a more durable paper, 
or we should say, we wish it had been possible to use paper 
at all. Certainly, this modern * art paper' can be so-called 
by courtesy only. y g • 
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